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HITCHHIKING TO HEAVEN 
Frederick R. Griffin 
in the First Church of Philadelphia Calendar 

Hitchhiking is in disfavor and well it 
may be, because it has resulted in many 
abuses of that fine spirit in men and women 
which is usually ready “‘to give a fellow a 
lift.” The abuses, however, are not al- 
ways on the side of the hitchhiker—-some- 
times the innocent and perhaps weary pe- 
destrian is invited into a car to his hurt, so 
that, out of experience, others’ if not our 
own, we prefer at certain times the slower 
pace of the walker to rapid transportation 
with its risks and dangers. 

We live in an incomplete and imperfect 
world, yet so long as we are healthy-minded 
we look forward to a better. Life often 
confronts us with strange perplexities and 
baffling mysteries. In the midst there is 
an artery of traffic, now very much con- 
gested with fast and slow-moving ideas and 
systems and schemes and _ institutions. 
In the front of these vehicles we read the 


‘familiar signs: “‘Express to Heaven,” 
“Through Car to Utopia,’ ‘Panacea 
Special,” ““Bus to Salvation.” Chauffeurs 


and passengers call out to the pedestrians, 
“Come on board; accept our scheme; leave 
your worries behind; why be a packhorse 
and carry your burdens when we have 
ample racks for luggage?” 

Sometimes it is hard to resist the invita- 
tion. This business of finding our way 
over unfamiliar roads as well as the business 
of self-propulsion is hard work. Why not 
aliow other people or institutions to tell us 
what to think and how to go? We are 
troubled by the thought that it may be 
plain stupidity and presumptuousness to do 
our own thinking. Why should we set our- 
selves up as better agents of transportation 
from where we are to where we desire to be 
than those with wiser heads and richer ex- 
perience who conduct the travel bureaus of 
ideas? The fact is we should profit by the 
wisdom of others, but after all others have 
used the faculties with which we are en- 
dowed. If we use our own faculties we 
shall be prositing by the wisdom of others. 
If we walk we may not go as fast as some 
seem to he going, but the wisdom of the 
ages is quite clear and conclusive that we 
shall be much healthier and happier and 
hence more successful in whatever we 
undertake if we do walk. We can con- 
tinue to profit by the experience of wiser 
heads than our own and at the same time 
form our own decisions and be self-reliant 
and self-directing. Emerson said, ‘‘Heav- 
en is not in spent deeds but in doing.” 
The chauffeurs and the passengers who in- 
vite us to ride with them forget that the 
process of getting to our destination is far 
more important than the arrival at the 
journey’s end. 


Sentiments 


A free church encourages its people to 
seek wide and far for the wisdom and 
guidance of the great thinkers and doers of 
the past and present, to listen with respect 
to the voices of great institutions, to use, 
for purposes of our human pilgrimage, the 
conveniences for safe, and, when necessary, 
rapid transportation. A free church also 
encourages its people to use their own 
powers of will and to engage in the strenu- 
ous task of independent thinking. In days 
of big ecclesiastical and theological buses 
it is often hard and sometimes perilous to 
be a self-reliant pedestrian, but those who 
have seen the gates of heaven tell us that 
hitchhikers are usually sent back to earth 
to learn to walk, that buses do not go 
through the gates and that some measure 
of self-reliance is required of all who enter. 

ok * 

CULTURE AND NATIONALISM 
Raymond Leslie Buell 
Research Director of the Foreign Poiicy 
Association 
in a recent address 

What we have not sufficiently realized in 
this country is that a policy of economic 
exclusiveness must fundamentally be in- 
spired by an implicit belief in our own cul- 
tural superiority. ... Such a spirit is 
fatal to real national development. If 
you look at science, art, philosophy, re- 
ligion, literature, you will find no nation- 
alistic lines. The discoveries of a scientist 
in England are welcomed in the United 
States as they are in Germany. The writ- 
ings of Thomas Mann are read in America 
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just as the writings of Mark Twain are 
read in England. During the last wintez| 
the world has celebrated the fifth cente 
nary of the Dutch philosopher, naige| 


and the great French essayist, Montaigne | 
Likewise we have just celebrated the fitti-| 
eth anniversary of the death of the Ger-| 


man composer, Richard Wagner, and th 


centenary of the birth of Johannes Brahms.|| 
Twenty-one years ago John Morley wrote,\} 
‘in the glories of our common civilization) 


each nation has its own particular share.) 
. .. . How disastrous would have been) 
the gap if European history had missed the) 
cosmopolitan radiation of ideas from) 
France; or the poetry, art, science, of Italy;} 
or the science, philosophy, music, of Ger-) 
many; or the grave heroic types, the humor, \ 


the literary force of Spain; the creation of | 


grand worlds in thought, wisdom, knowls} 
edge—the poetic beauty, civil life, humane 


pity—immortally associated with the part 
ot England in the Western world’s illum- 
inated scroll. It is not one tributary, but 
the cooperation of all, that has fed the 
waters and guided the currents of the 
main stream. We may ponder some na- 
tional trilogies or quartettes. Descartes, 
Voltaire, Montaigne; Dante, Michelan- 
gelo, Galileo; Kant, Goethe, Beethoven; 
Cervantes, Columbus, Las Casas; Hume, 
Seott, Adam Smith, Burns; Erasmus, 
Grotius, Rembrandt; Franklin, Hamilton, 
Washington, Lincoln; Shakespeare, New- 
ton, Gibbon, Darwin. Choose, vary, am- 
plify the catalogue as we will and as we 
must, no nation nor nationality counts 
alone or paramount among the forces that 
have shaped the world’s elect. . . .”’ 

.... The contributions of the mas- 
ters of every age and from every nation 
have made the intellectual world in which 
we live today. These contributions un- 
consciously shape our judgments and in- 
fluence our very thoughts and acts. The 
intellectual and the artistic basis of life, 
much more than the economic basis, is 
truly cosmopolitan in scope. No single 
nation can develop a culture in a spirit of 
narrow exclusiveness. 

* a 
CHARACTER IN BUSINESS 
Sir Josiah Stamp 
in a recent address 


The economic machine presupposes for 
its successful action and productivity a 
certain minimum level of character in the 
people asa whole. This means that it has 
a moral basis, and so far from materialism 
being independent of morals and the finer 
elements of character in order to be suc- 
cessful, it is critically and tragically de- 
pendent upon them. 

For England and America to be more 
successful in the long run in business, it is 
therefore essential, not so much that their 
people be better business men, better 
economists, or better technically equipped, 
as that they must have yet more charac- 
ter, more stability, and more moral pur- 
pose in life. 
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Chapter II 
DETAILED account of the period of strife 
upon which the Unitarians were now forced 
to enter and which was destined to drive 
ui them into closer association cannot be given 
.| here, but a brief account of certain facts may suffice to 
| tell why the American Unitarian Association came to 
, be formed. 
The tactics pursued by the orthodox party had 
“ finally provoked the liberals to fight in their own de- 


“) Had there been in Massachusetts an ecclesiastical 
‘( court such as existed in Connecticut there would have 
‘§ been edicts of ‘“‘non-communication’’ and expulsions 
4} from the ministry in great numbers, and Unitarianism 
3 would have been crushed in Massachusetts as it was 
in Connecticut. Still it was difficult enough, for under 
ji the leadership of The Panoplist orthodox laymen were 
) commanded to refuse to associate with the heretics 
‘3 and the orthodox clergy were bidden not to exchange 
4 with ‘‘suspected”’ ministers. Thus the liberals were 
} more and more denied the social and religious fellow- 
@ ship they had hitherto enjoyed. 

: A writer in The Christian Examiner of 1824 reveals 
# the situation. ‘‘It is but a few years since, that the 
9 clergy of Boston and its vicinity freely interchanged 
& religious services notwithstanding their known differ- 
B ences of opinion respecting the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvinism, and the doctrine of the Trinity. But if it 
/ was no sin for Calvinists to exchange with Unitarians 
i then, how, we would ask, has it become a sin for 
# Calvinists to exchange with Unitarians now? It is to 
no purpose to say that the clergy mentioned... . 
were not known as Unitarians by the bulk of the com- 
munity. Most of them were known as such by the 
| clergymen who exchanged with them; and also by that 
4 part of the laity who took any concern in the theologi- 
eal differences of the day.’”’ How bitterly uncompro- 
/ mising the orthodox were a few phrases commonly used 
\ at that time will show. ‘They (Unitarians) are by 
4 no means to be considered Christians.” ‘Their 
preaching is to be avoided as blasphemy.” “Their or- 
| dinances are to be held unworthy of regard as Chris- 
| tian institutions.’ “Their congregations ought not 
) to be called churches.’’ Such sentiments, constantly 
4 reiterated in pulpit and press, serve to explain why the 
| liberals felt it increasingly necessary to associate them- 
) selves together as Unitarian Christians. 

The orthodox party was determined to get control 
» of all the denominational organs, agencies, and funds, 
) for it was believed that by depriving the liberals of 
| this machinery for the support and spread of the gospel 


Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


they would be reduced to impotence. This was not 
difficult of accomplishment, for the liberals were com- 
paratively indifferent to this move because they held 
denominationalism and denominational machinery in 
very light esteem and would have been happy to have 
them vanish. They were, however, soon to discover 
that by allowing control of denominational agencies 
to pass out of their hands they were no longer able to do 
charitable or missionary work except through agencies 
that were bent on their own destruction. The ortho- 
dox welcomed Unitarian money, but, being human, 
the Unitarian clergy and laity were not willing to 
have their contributions turned against them. 

The thought of becoming a separate and distinct 
religious group was profoundly displeasing to all the 
liberal leaders. They believed religious machinery 
was inimical to the spirit of religion. So, despite the 
fact that they were handicapped by being deprived of 
any part in denominational agencies and although the 
Unitarian laity could not enter the churches under or- 
thodox ministration without hearing themselves and 
their faith denounced as unchristian, still they were 
very unwilling to meet orthodox organization with 
more denominationalism. It is not always possible 
to carry out one’s ideals. These pioneer Unitarians 
could not escape the demands of Christian charity and 
the desire to spread a knowledge of the gospel they 
preached, so, on more than one occasion, feeling it in 
no wise compromised their freedom, they loosely as- 
sociated themselves together for the accomplishment 
of certain work which could hardly be done single- 
handed. 

In 1787 a group of men, mostly of liberal minds, 
formed the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among Indians and Others. It was designedly non- 
sectarian and aided orthodox and liberal missionaries 
impartially. In 1806 a number of the same men or- 
ganized the Evangelical Missionary Society, and 
special stress was laid upon its non-sectarian charac- 
ter. I havea suspicion that this society was organized 
partly because the liberals desired to make a more 
emphatic declaration of their utter dislike of all sec- 
tarianism. The following, from the minutes of the 
society, makes this point clear: ‘In reviewing the 
system of our appropriations we have received every 
year new proofs of the correctness of the principle we 
assume and in which we differ from other missionary 
associations. . . . They (the people ministered to) 
have always appreciated the tendency of their (the 
society’s missionaries) instruction to promote order 
and to check a sectarian spirit and to advance pure and 
undefiled religion.’’ Naturally they could not escape 
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giving the support of this society to those largely of 
their own way of thinking on religious matters. In 
1819 the secretary of the society records: ““We have 
cheerfully met an earnest solicitation from the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Brooklyn, Connecticut, that 
we should aid them in their endeavors for the settle- 
ment of a minister, and have employed Mr. David 
Reed to preach to them for three months.” This ac- 
tion was taken at a time when the junior minister of 
the Brooklyn church had been tried and condemned for 
heresy, expelled from the Christian ministry, and laid 
under ban of non-communication by the Consociation 
of Windham County. He was charged with “not 
preaching the true and proper divinity of our Lord.” 

It is interesting to note how inevitably liberal 
clergymen were driven to make associated endeavors 
of many sorts. It was felt by some that they ought to 
get together and publish a paper supporting their 
views, and The Anthology was started. They seemed 
to feel there was need of a systematic publishing of re- 
ligious literature, and so they organized the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Piety, 
and Charity. It was obviously impossible for them 
to avoid acting together for the furtherance of the 
things they believed to be true. But the fear of sec- 
tarianism haunted them at every step of the way. 
Thus in the statement of purpose of the Christian 
Monitor Society (1805) it is stated: “‘It shall be the 
duty of this committee, in all numbers of The Christian 
Monitor, to avoid, as much as possible, points of con- 
troversy and to confine their attention to the evidences 
of the essential doctrines and institutions of our re- 
ligion, and to the important duties of the Christian 
character; that the work may contribute to revive and 
promote the genuine temper and spirit of the Gospel, 
and to advance the kingdom of righteousness, peace, 
and joy.” 


A letter, signed by Samuel West, John Lothrop, 


and John Eliot, dated April 8, 1805, gives us a pretty — 


clear glimpse of the resistless trend toward closer as- 
sociation and of the spirit of the men who later took 
part in organizing the American Unitarian Association. 
This letter is the initial step toward creating the So- 


ciety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Piety, | 


and Charity. It is addressed to “those of our clerical 
brethren . . . . whose cooperation may be expected,” 
inviting them to meet May 28 at 4 p. m. in the First 
Church in Boston. ‘‘Desirous,” the letter continues, 
“of informing the ignorant, and disseminating among 


all classes the principles of primitive Christianity, a _ 


number of your brethren have thought it expedient 


to attempt a periodical publication, exclusively ap- | 


propriated to religious subjects.”’ 


Dr. Barnard, Dr. © 


Reid, Mr. Ripley, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Allyne, Mr. Emer- | 
son, and Dr. Kirkland were appointed as a committee © 


to consider the matter and report. Their report con- 


tains this statement: ““A number of ministers and — 


friends of religion have associated themselves for this. | 


interesting purpose. They cherish a belief that such a — 


work undertaken and pursued with enlightened and 


humble views, and a sincere regard to the interest of — 
Christian truth, piety, and charity, may prove highly © 


beneficial. 


It will furnish information and reasoning — 


relating to the evidence of divine revelation, and the © 
best methods of interpreting the oracles of God, and — 


tending to explain and illustrate the object and spirit, 
the doctrines and duties, of our holy religion. 


and moral truth, a lukewarm spirit among professors 
counteracted, hurtful prejudices removed, uncharitable 


By the — 
same method may not attention be excited to religious — 


heats prevented and allayed, and peace and harmony ~ 
diffused over social life and Christian communities?” 


Chapter III will appear in the next issue. 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 


my it. 


Samuel Alexander’s “Space, Time and Deity” 


William S. Morgan 


REALIST in philosophy, Alexander will ex- 
amine space and time as he would other ob- 
jects. Objects have an existence distinct 
from the mind which contemplates them, and 

do not owe their being or quality to the contemplating 

mind. They are there; there as ultimates. They were 
not brought into being by any power; they were 
neither created nor evolved as things. To call them 
ideas, as Berkeley did, making them dependent upon 
percipient minds, finite or infinite, is absurd. They 
exist in their own right. All that mind can do is to 
think about them, penetrate their secrets if that be 
possible, relate them to each other and to minds. We 
have no organs by which we may apprehend space and 
time as things. We must grasp them by intuition. 

They are seen to be modes of extension and duration, 

just a matrix in which things are made. They are 

therefore not things, but serve as a biological matrix 
for the gestation of things. 

This generative theory must be critically ex- 
amined. This space-time matrix we discern intuitively, 


but this is preposterous. No one can so apprehend it. 
No one has ever seen this matrix intuitively and ex- 
perientially. What we intuitively perceive are objects 
extended in space and events following each other in 
experience. ‘Taking the thought a step further, how 
shall we account for the germ of things entering the 
matrix of space-time? The reply we receive to this 
question reveals a confusion of thought, which is sur- 
prising 1n so astute a thinker; for out of this matrix 
shall come not only things but minds, ideals, and even 
deity. The matrix in some mysterious and inex- 
plicable manner is both the germinator and the ges- 
tator of the whole creation. 


The New Chaos 
_ Alexander has given us a new chaos more irra- 
tional than the pre-existing chaos in Greek thought- 
Both Anaxagoras and Plato conceived the seeds of 
things to exist in a disorderly way in chaos, and it re- 
mained for the creative principle or Nous to bring 
order out of it. But our author gives us a new chaos 
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} of a mathematical formula. Nothing can come out 
j of it. Now the magician takes the problem in hand 
‘ and from this matrix, or empty formula, with the as- 
@ sistance of the principle of emergent evolution, the 
f) whole universe is deduced. We must conceive of a 
i] systematic ocean of vortices, issuing in points-instants 
and these in turn in particular objects. But the parent 
| of the universe, its very matrix, is space-time or mo- 
j tion. After assuming this foundation the author 
i) gives free rein to his imagination. Place is found for 
lj all the metaphysical categories as step by step is taken 
Wj in the evolving process until life appears, then mind, 
with all its ideals of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
i Finally, as the last outreaching of the universe, deity 
} is reached. Here, however, the distinction between 
3, God and deity must be made. God is the object of re- 
@ ligious worship or emotion, which may or may not 
® have any reality corresponding to it. But deity is the 
# last term in emergent evolution, and is a quality of the 
@ universe. This notion is not gained from intuition, 
i the religious consciousness, or experience. It emerges 
W of necessity from space-time. Of course we do not 
f| know the quality of deity; we can neither enjoy it nor 
+ contemplate it. It is the unknown and unknowable 
@ deity. We do not know its nature; we infer its quali- 
8 ties by analogy. Deity therefore, like the universe 
in general, had its birth in space-time. God is spirit or 
/ mind or personality, deity is none of these. The uni- 
@ verse is pregnant with deity and is actually in travail 
HW withit. It is straining toward deity. 


| Noble Thoughts 

1 There are many noble considerations developed in 
# the course of this thoughtful work, but the rude theo- 
| logical notion of the creation of the world-out-of- 
@ nothing pales into insignificance In comparison with 
the effort to obtain a universe and deity from a mathe- 
{ matical formula. And there is not much justification 
}in conténding that man’s personifications of deity 
| are the creations of his own mind without a corre- 
{ sponding reality while deity itself is beyond his ken. 
| This is the old trick of a discredited agnosticism, that 
/ is to say, an assertion of the reality of deity, which is 
| just as much a creation of man’s thought. This is one 
-anthropomorphism slapping the other in the face. 
Once more, truth, beauty, and goodness, the so-called 
) tertiary qualities, the author admits are the creations 
| of man’s mind, nevertheless he contends they are 
) real. By the same token, is not the god of religious 
| worship real, although a creation of the mind? The 


E events of contemporary history have been 
occurring with amazing swiftness. Ordi- 
narily, we are able to see major happenings 
coming upon us long enough ahead of their 
arrival to make a sort of mental and emotional ad- 
| justment. But not so with recent history. The time 
| element has been reduced from the period it takes to 
| brew to the interval it takes to explode. Before we 
| realized the probability of it, Japan had annexed 
| Manchuria, bombarded Shanghai, flouted the League 
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mind, an evolution from space-time, created them 
both. Alexander made the supreme effort to develop 
a universe independently of mind from objects other 
than mind; but he was forced to admit the reality of 
truth, beauty, and goodness. ‘This is surely one of 
the strangest of all the transformation scenes in the 
kaleidoscopic drama of metaphysical speculation.’ * 
But having performed this transformation of making 
real these creations of mind, why does he not continue 
his performance with the conception of God? The 
Alexandrian system does not hold together. There is 
no more reason for making truth, beauty, goodness, and 
deity real than there is for making the conception of 
God real. I am not arguing for the author’s concep- 
tion of God, for I think it is quite a useless conception 
as presented by him, but I see no reason for giving 
metaphysical reality to creations of the mind about 
ultimate values and not to others. 


A Mass of Contradictions 


“Space, Time and Deity” is a mass of contradic- 
tions. The philosopher must not deny the demands of 
the religious consciousness for a god to worship, the 
author contends. None can worship space-time; none 
can worship deity, therefore God appears as an act of 
speculative, religious faith, as a certain quality of deity 
isolated by the worshiper. But deity remains un- 
knowable. This involves all the contradictions of sys- 
tems of agnosticism from Kant to the present time. 
That deity transcends human knowledge is a trite 
statement; to assert that no knowledge can be gained 
of deity is another matter. Alexander seems to know 
a great deal about deity; it is not spirit, mind, or per- 
sonality, but is the quality toward which the whole 
creation is straining. And he is so confident of this 
quality that he has labored through two large volumes 
to develop it from the simple formula of space-time. 
This is the supreme contradiction of the system. 

Space forbids us to touch upon many other phases 
of this work. It is interesting to note, in conclusion, 
that the acid test of the theory of the author is the 
proof of immortality. “If convincing experiment 
should in the future demonstrate the persistence of 
mind without its body which here subserves it, I 
should have to admit that the doctrine of this work 
would require radical alteration and, so far as I can 
judge at present, destruction.” (Vol. IV, 361.) 


*Article in Hibbert Journal, October, 1929, by Edmond 
Holmes. 


The Drift Toward War 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


of Nations, and begun the penetration of inner Mon- 
golia. Hitler became the undisputed master of Ger- 
many and had put an utterly different aspect upon 
European affairs while we were still laughing at the 
absurd antics of an impossible, blustering, would-be 
Napoleon. Great Britain had abandoned a century-old 
policy of free trade before the political journalists had 
stopped writing about the possibility of such a change. 
And the measures of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration— 
they flashed out of an apparently clear sky. 
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3ut if recent history has been confounding us 
with the rocket-like speed of its movements, the di- 
rection and meaning of those movements are in some 
respects not at all mysterious. If things are happen- 
ing in the blue-streak manner, nevertheless their 
trend, so far as international relations are concerned, 
is vividly clear and comprehensible. The headline 
happenings of the past two years do not constitute a 
bewildering mass of incoherencies. They form in 
broad outline a definite pattern, a pattern, needless to 
say, whose meaning we cannot afford to ignore. The 
utterances of Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook, 
of William Randolph Hearst and Senator Borah; the 
trend of the Ottawa Imperial Conference and the 
failure of the London Economic Conference; the ar- 
mament programs of the world powers, the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, the British-Argentine trade agree- 
ment, the world-wide depression, the struggle for re- 
covery and the German and Japanese withdrawal 
from the League, are not unrelated phenomena. They 
signify at least one unmistakable thing: the last rem- 
nant of internationalism is disappearing. 

Americans are thoroughly familiar with the 
rampant nationalism of France and Italy; they have 
come to recognize clearly enough the same character- 
istic in Japan and Germany and Great Britain; do 
they realize with equal clarity that the United States 
has come definitely to subscribe to the same policy? 
If not, the facts to demonstrate it are present and in- 
disputable. Senator Borah was well aware of these 
facts and made himself the mouthpiece of their por- 
tent in his speech last January 9 before the Council on 
Foreign Relations. He said: ‘‘The fight against na- 
tionalism has lost. It was bound to lose. It wasa 
fight against the strongest and noblest passion, out- 
side of those which spring from man’s relation to God, 
that moves or controls the impulses of the human 
heart. . . . Whatever happens in the future, let’s 
be rid once and for all of this un-American and humil- 
lating policy (of internationalism).”’ 

No sooner had Mr. Roosevelt taken the presi- 
dential helm than it became clear that our road was 
to be a nationalistic one. Our big problem was ob- 
viously that of recovering from a deep economic de- 
pression. Taking his residence in the White House, 
Mr. Roosevelt promptly began pulling out of his 
pocket the national recovery policies. These measures 
involved, among other things, the raising of wages 
and the cost of industrial production. Manifestly, 


this meant that there could be no reduction in the 
high tariff wall. 


EE 


Then when the London Conference — 


met it was manifest that America could not afford to © 


stabilize international monetary exchange. 


Why not? | 


Because we simply had to stimulate our foreign trade; | 


and under the circumstances we could do it only as — 


Great Britain and Japan had doneit, by cheapening our 
currency. Verily, Senator Borah spoke the truth when 
he said that the battle against nationalism has been lost. 
And last but not least in significance, the Vinson bills 


are putting our fighting forces in tip-top shape, in as — 


good shape as Great Britain’s and better than Japan’s. 

I fear that the full meaning of these events has 
not dawned upon the American populace, because pub- 
lic attention is so absorbed in the domestic phase of 
our problems. 


nationalism, as a neutral rather than an aggressive 
position. Of course, it is more than this. 
conditions being what they are, and the United States 
being the economic and political power that it is, a 
purely neutral position in international affairs is 
quite impossible for us. 
tionally neutral, but nationalistically aggressive. We 
are competing, tooth and nail, with the other indus- 
trial nations for the markets of the world. And the 
same compulsion is behind the common struggle. 
Depression has everywhere closed factories and 
created unemployment; to a capitalistic economy 
there is no way out except through recovery of the 
world market; and with a half-dozen nations striving 
to capture a foreign market the result is a desperate 
nationalistic rivalry. (Let us not make the mistake 
of attributing this trend to the machinations of any 
political administration. And above all, let us not be 
deceived by some Borahesque rhetoric into blaming 
it on any “strongest and noblest passions .... of 
the human heart.’ It is the logic of economic des- 
tiny, nothing more or less.) 

This trend, which the nations of the world are 
following with swift and hard precision, is the trend 
which brought on the holocaust of 1914. There can- 
not be the slightest doubt but that following it not a 
great deal farther will call out these fleets of vessels and 
these swarms of airplanes which we are all so busily 
building. “Whatever happens in the future... .” 
that clause, Senator Borah, may come to cover more 
horrors than you and your fellow-nationalists suspect. 


Pioneering in the After-Care of Discharged Prisoners 


Donald W. 


QT has been said that ‘‘the crowning test of our 
penological work is the after-care afforded the 
discharged prisoner,” yet this important work 
has received less emphasis than have other 
branches of our work with offenders, and has been sur- 
prisingly late in receiving the serious attention of 
criminologists and penologists. Only when our pris- 
oners’ aid societies realize that their work must be 
done as adequately as is work with other social groups 
will they be worthy of the great responsibility which 
is theirs. Many interested in correctional work are 


4 Bs 
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Moreland 


looking to existing organizations for discharged pris- 
oners for a more adequate, sympathetic, and modern 
service for those who leave our prisons. The require- 
ments of a new day must be met by the prisoners’ aid 
societies. 


It is probable that most of our citizens © 
think of this nationalistic trend (in so far as they are | 
aware of it at all) as merely a withdrawal from inter- | 


Modern © 


— 


We are not being interna- 


; 


At the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the — 


nineteenth centuries religious groups, Friends in par- 
ticular, became concerned with penal legislation, 
prison problems, and the lot of ex-prisoners. They 
were the pioneers in a work new to this country. Im- 
prisonment, which had become usual during the 
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Geighteenth century as a punishment for crime, forced 
ijthis activity. Prison conditions were intolerable. 


J abuses found in prisons, helped to establish in 1787 the 
{organization now known as the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, and were active in its work. Soon thereafter 
flothers were founded, such as the Prison Discipline 
j Society in Boston in 1825 and several in Europe, all 
‘¥ giving some attention to the problems of ex-prisoners. 
The Prison Discipline Society was founded ‘“‘to 
9 promote the improvement of Public Prisons,” and 
| soon turned its attention to the needs of discharged 
prisoners. Public officials and private individuals 
‘looked to these societies and to benevolent individuals 
for a real interest in discharged prisoners. In 1835 the 
inspectors of the Massachusetts State Prison ex- 
@ pressed the hope that the Prison Discipline Society 
might begin a needed and systematic work for ex- 
prisoners. In 1836 the Society passed the resolution 
a) “that there is much, very much, in the circumstances 
‘of discharged prisoners and their friends, to awaken 
i Christian sympathy and benevolent effort,’ and for 
2) “‘asylums for reformed convicts’ it pledged its un- 
® ceasing efforts. As early as 1803 Edward Livingstone 
‘}of New York, later author of the Livingstone Code, 
® proposed an establishment for discharged convicts; and 
Hthose associated with the movement which led to 
9 the founding, in 1824, of the New York House of 
® Refuge conceived of a refuge for discharged juvenile 
7) prisoners before the preventive work of that institu- 
tion was considered and adopted. 

Several officials had apparently given considerable 
| thought to this subject. The South Boston House of 
) Correction provided employment in families for its 
| discharged females, if possible, and, if not, a temporary 
i home outside. Mr. H. Lanoue of the Penitentiary at 
| Baton Rouge thought that when the Penitentiary had 
| a surplus a part of it ought to be set aside for worthy 
| discharged prisoners. Probably he little realized that 
* only years later would his suggestion bear fruit in cer- 
| tain prisons in the form of wages for prisoners, which 
have proved beneficial to prison order, prisoners’ 
| families, and prisoners upon discharge. 
| Soon more definite action followed. As the re- 
i sult of a New York newspaper notice inserted in 1844 
| by Sing Sing officials “inviting the attention of the 
) benevolent to the destitute condition of discharged 
prisoners,’ was born the Prison Association of New 
/ York. Relief organizations and homes were started 
jin our larger cities. In Boston in 1846 the Massa- 
'chusetts Society for Aiding Discharged Prisoners came 
‘into existence. (This organization became one of the 
beneficiaries of the income from money left by the 
/ great actress, Lotta Crabtree, for the benefit of dis- 
| charged prisoners in various American cities.) Through- 
‘out the middle years of the nineteenth century Rev. 
Charles Spear of Boston edited The Prisoners’ Friend, a 
'monthly magazine devoted to criminal reform. A 
- prolific writer and frequent lecturer, he educated public 
| opinion in matters of reform and in behalf of discharged 

prisoners. The Temporary Asylum for Discharged 
‘Female Prisoners at Dedham was incorporated in 
1864. Founded by women who were advocating the 
establishment of a separate prison for women in 
Massachusetts of a reformatory nature, it carried on 


t 


until some years after the establishment, in 1877, of 
the Reformatory for Women at Framingham. 

In 1890 in the North End of Boston an ex-prisoner 
began a mission to help ex-prisoners and others. It 
grew into the John Howard Industrial Home, the 
first for men in New England. The Home was closed 
about 1920, and ex-prisoners were aided outside more 
efficiently and economically. Some years ago the 
John Howard Home, adapting its work to the demands 
of a new day and a new technique, appointed, for men 
without close family ties, two case-working agencies, 
the Boston Provident Association, a family organiza- 
tion, and the Industrial Aid Society, as its agents to do 
its work. Now its beneficiaries are no longer set apart 
as discharged prisoners, but are considered like any 
other people in need ot social treatment. 

The social case-work movement of the twentieth 
century has changed our whole attitude toward of- 
fenders. Homes for ex-prisoners have largely disap- 
peared for the very reasons that homes for certain 
other social groups have passed, because better 
methods have been devised. Individualized treatment . 
through the use of the technqiue of professional social 
work must guide the efforts of those dealing with ex- 
prisoners today. Prisoners’ aid societies, if they are to 
remain useful and make a contribution to the problems 
of this age, must assume the obligations brought about 
by new knowledge and new concepts of treatment. 
Some of them have never failed to use the best-known 
methods throughout their history; others, basking in 
the glory of their antiquity, have used antiquated 
methods or none, giving a dollar here and one there, if 
at all, and neglecting their other important responsi- 
bilities. At times prison officials have been unable to 
find a prisoners’ aid organization willing to give ade- 
quate treatment to ex-prisoners, and have been 
forced to turn to more general social organizations. 
The Gluecks’ study of certain men after their release 
from the Massachusetts Reformatory was an indict- 
ment of our reformatories which do not reform, but 
was it not also a very serious indictment of churches, 
prisoners’ aid, and other community agencies that 
might be expected to work with such men upon their 
release? The union of prisoners’ aid organizations in 
cities fortunate enough to have more than one, in the 
interest of a more adequate service to the community, 
may be demanded; the result should be as beneficial 
as unions of other forms of charitable work. 

In certain of our larger cities the only opportunity » 
in social service for pioneer work is with discharged 
prisoners. The employment of trained workers, the 
adoption of case-work methods and standards, close 
cooperation with similar organizations, and other so- 
cial agencies, would seem to be imperative if prisoners’ 
aid societies are to give an adequate service to dis- 
charged prisoners. These societies are engaged in an 
important and difficult work; the community has a 
right to expect from them the same high quality of 
work done by other social agencies. Will the Church 
which has done such splendid work in pioneering and 
developing many fields of social work recognize the 
challenge and opportunity of this neglected field for 
the reclaiming of human potentialities, and lend its re- 
sources of spirit and thought to raise work with dis- 
charged prisoners to a similar high plane? 
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THE CHURCH AND DISCHARGED PRISONERS 


CONFLICT in social attitudes toward the 

criminal becomes evident when the problem of 

after-care of discharged prisoners confronts 
the community. On the one side stand the righteous 
citizens, declaring that a discharged prisoner is still 
a criminal and must be treated as such, and demand- 
ing that stricter methods be adopted in penal in- 
stitutions. 


On the other hand there is the attitude of the 


citizens concerned with the deeper problem involved 
in the restoration of the discharged prisoner to the 
society which he has wronged, and for which wrong he 
has suffered the penalties of the law. Too often, 
however, we have philanthropic desires, high-minded- 
ness, and general inexperience with resulting discour- 
agement and disillusion. Mr. Moreland in his article 
in this issue presents a challenge to the Church. This 
challenge, however, goes further than just to church 
members, although it would seem that the church- 
goer should be the first to be ready to forgive those 
who have trespassed against him. 

Recently in Massachusetts a forger with a bad 
record was accused of resuming his trade. He was 
found guilty and sentenced to a long term. Investi- 
gation made at the behest of a saintly woman resulted 
in the clear proof that this forger was innocent. A 
new trial was secured and he was acquitted. Shortly 
thereafter, through his own efforts, he secured work 
and performed his work to the great satisfaction of his 
employer. 


| 


One day he was called to the office of his em- 


ployer, and was informed that he could no longer 
be employed by the concern in view of his record. 
This ex-prisoner, who has a wife and child, is anxious 
to support them. Whatishetodo? Whose is the re- 
sponsibility if he resumes the path of crime? 

It is the duty of all who profess religion to go to 
jail—in order to acquaint themselves with the condi- 
tions and with the problems which come into being| 
with the discharge of a prisoner. Wishy-washy, in- 
effective philanthropy does more harm than good.| 

Let the Church extend the hand of brotherhood; 
let it offer sympathy and cooperation; let it speak in 
tones of sincere forgiveness without undue emphasis, 
and the average discharged prisoner, eager to resume 
his position in society, will not be found unwilling to 
do his part. 

Reuben L. Lurie. 


* **k 


THE GREATER CONTRIBUTION 


N these days of incomes diminished almost to the 
vanishing point, there are many people who are 
financially unable to contribute much towards the’ 

expenses of their church. In some cases they no?’ 
longer have even the customary small change to place 
in the collection plate when it is passed on Sunday 
morning, much less write out even a small check in 
response to the annual appeal of the parish treasurer. 

As a result, these persons feel backward about attend- 

ing its services and the meetings of its various organiza- 
tions. In one church of which we know, its congre- 

gation, composed largely of factory workers unem-_ 
ployed these last three years, diminished to an alarm- 

ing extent because these persons were ashamed of be- 

ing unable to contribute even the thinnest piece of sil- 

ver. They felt that they had no moral right to re- 

ceive “something for nothing,” and so with regret they 

ceased to attend their church. What a reflection upon 

the outlook of the age in which we live is such an inter- 

pretation of the meaning of the Christian Church! 

All of our churches are today in difficult straits 
financially. Without exception they need contribu- 
tions of money if their doors are to be kept open. 
There is a limit to the extent to which expenses can be 
cut, and in nearly every instance that limit has been 
reached. 

But even more than the financial contribution, 
of even greater importance—paradoxical as it may 
sound—is the contribution which all, rich and poor 
alike, can give—their faithful devotion and helpful 
cooperation. More than dollars and cents, your 
church needs your interest and active participation in 
its work. It needs your presence at the Sunday ser- 
vices of worship, your unfailing presence which a 
can give congregation and minister renewed courage 
to “‘carry on’ in the face of manifold discouragements. 
It needs that portion of your time which you can con- 
tribute in these busy days to help further the good 
work of its organizations and societies. It needs your 
undivided loyalty, a loyalty which transcends your 
personal likes and dislikes, petty frictions and indi- 
vidual tastes. If you can but contribute these things— 
your interest, your participation, and your loyalty— 
you will be ‘‘supporting” your church Just as truly ag 


all who run. 
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} does the wealthiest member in the community when 
» he signs his yearly pledge of financial aid. With such 
a contribution your church will prosper; and despite 
# material depression and hard times it will continue 
+ with greater and not less effect to accomplish that 
# part of God’s work in this world which it is humbly 
i; striving to do. Your church asks first of all for that 
contribution. 


Abbot Peterson, Jr. 


* 


AGAINST SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM 


HERE is one thing happening in the field of re- 
ligion of which we Unitarians should take note 
and of which we should take advantage. It is 

}, this rising protest on the part of intelligent people 
} against pseudo-science. While it has been going on 
® for years, it has now come to the surface to be seen of 
It has been brought to the notice of 
) ordinary people by the wise young president of 
| Chicago University. In December he said certain 
f happily surprising things. They were commented on 
editorially in The Christian Century shortly there- 
Hi after. His whole speech regarding this matter is pub- 
lished in the January number of The International 
¥} Journal of Ethics. It is worth quoting from and bring- 
&) ing to the attention of our people in these columns 
and from our pulpits. Aware of the idolatrous, blind 
_ worship of science which has gone on for too long and 
of the disastrous effect it has had on the educational 
and moral and spiritual culture of the day, he said: 
| “We do not know where we are going or why, and 
i) we have almost given up the attempt to find out. 
/ We are in despair because the keys which were to 
open the gates of heaven have but let us into a larger 
but more oppressive prison-house. Science and the 
free intelligence of men have failed us. We have cast 
off God. To what can we now appeal? The answer 
} comes in the undiluted animalism of the last works of 
| D. H. Lawrence, in the emotionalism of demagogues, 
/ and in Hitler’s scream, ‘We think with our blood.’ 
| Fact-gathering has reduced scholarship to triviality. 
| We have been diverted from the task of understanding 
our facts. Our bewilderment has resulted from Our 
; notion that salvation depends on information.” 

Such statements should give pause to those who 
| have made of science a bullying master instead of the 
/ modest servant it should be, and to those who have 
%, been measuring man by his animal beginnings instead 
) of by his divinely-human attainments. 

The intelligent religious world tires of those 
| teachers in class-rooms and pulpits who might as well 
write over their doors, “Leave hope of moral and 
. spiritual realities behind, all ye who enter here.” It 
tires of the irreverent scientist who may know a lot 
but knows not wisdom. It stays away from a church 
_ which gives stones to those who come asking for the 
| bread of life. It turns from those whom much knowl- 
, edge hath made mad enough to depreciate human 
values to the vanishing point, those scientific syco- 
phants who, when you ask, “For what has all this 
science made us better off?” have no answer except, 
_ “For nothing.” ina 

| In filling our barns with such crops of scientific 
data as the world has never seen before, we have lost 


sight of our souls, and are realizing that something 
besides facts unrelated to life is demanded of us. 

The currency of knowledge has been inflated at 
the cost of a depression in moral responsibilities and 
spiritual faiths that makes our economic depression 
look like a shallow dent. An avalanche of facts has 
swamped wisdom. The glare of knowledge has blinded 
the eye to the cultural wealth of life. We have de- 
veloped what someone has called ‘‘a scientific civiliza- 
tion which has cured the body but sickened the soul.” 
These are some of the reasons for this revolt on the 
part of thinking people, not against science but 
against irreverent pseudo--scientists. 

Now, if there are any people in the so-called “re- 
ligious world”’ who can be of genuine help to the rev- 
erent scientists of this day, it is the Unitarians. They 
have always been in favor of science. They cannot be 
accused of having any church-axe to grind in oppos- 
ing the misinterpreting and misapplying of science. 

They, if any, should be in the forefront of those 
who seek and teach and preach the moral and spiritual 
significance and purport of scientifically-discovered 
truths. They are untrammeled by dogma or dusty 
traditions, and therefore not to be charged with 
prejudice when they lift their voices against the mis- 
use of science. They are known to be almost over- 
eager to accept the true, and so, in the name and spirit 
of religion, should be foremost in using it to enhance 
the good and the beautiful. They gladly give all the 
credit to science and scientists which they deserve; 
therefore, among church people, they are peculiarly 
the ones to defend it against the blindness and, at 
times, superficiality and flippancy of such as would 
prostitute it to prove that man is no more or other 
than the beasts of the fields. 

They should be in the van of those who seek to 
rekindle the fire of the spirit on the altars of life with 
the dry, seasoned wood of religious wisdom; fires which, 
as President Robert M. Hutchins has said, have been 
almost put out by piling on the green wood of ex- 
perimental knowledge. 

If we will, this age of science will outflower into 
an era of such culture of the humanities as the world 
has not seen; into a time of spiritual interpretations 
and applications of all this knowledge we have gained, 
when, in these new heavens and new earth of scientific 
discovery there will grow up a renewed reverence for 
the Living God and a renewed respect for man, the co- 
creator with God. 

Maxwell Savage. 


There will be a world conference of Baptists in 
Berlin during the coming summer. Says a leading 
Baptist, Dr. Moehlman, in The Christian Century: 
“Tf Baptists in congress assembled in Berlin fail to 
utter a word of criticism of the Nazi gospel, for such 
cowardice the Baptists would be despised in every 
country in the world.” 


“The old-fashioned evangelistic service has lost 
its appeal,’’ says the Congregational pastor in Lebanon, 
N. H. What is to take its place? Just this, ‘Let 
the minister preach on the great themes of the Chris- 
tian life as if he meant what he said.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lenten Reading 


THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS 


Jesus Said ‘I Am.’’ By George 
Stewart. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 89 pp. $1.00. 


This is the first volume ot the 1934 
series of published sermons from Harpers’ 
Monthly Pulpit. Last year’s series was ot 
high order, and this year’s promises equally 
well, if we may judge from this volume by 
George Stewart, an eminent preacher of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

A critical scholar of the New Testament 
will not relish the fact that each sermon is 
based upon a text from the Fourth Gospel 
beginning “‘I am.’ We cannot accept the 
Fourth Gospel as a reliable picture of 
Jesus. These “Iam... .”’ passages are 
altogether too self-conscious to have been 
uttered by the historic Jesus. 

Nevertheless, with all the handicap of 
unfortunate texts, the author has preached 
well. He is modern and liberal in speak- 
ing to the modern man in his own lan- 
guage and is never bound by the letter in 
opposition to the spirit. 

The keynote of the author’s message 
may be found in such a passage as this: 
“Jesus is a door through which men pass 
to a larger understanding and a deeper in- 
sight. His way always means respect for 
personality, restitution for any wrong so 
far as it is humanly possible, the assertion 
of honesty to a world in many respects 
fundamentally dishonest, the same rule of 
life for all.” 

Harvey Swanson. 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


What Men Are Asking. By Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press. 196 pp. $2.00. 


The Cole lectures for 1933 delivered at 
Vanderbilt University are contained in this 
book. The distinguished president of 
Union Theological Seminary answers six 
questions related more especially to the 
personal aspect of religion. The questions 
have been selected with considerable real- 
ism and are answered in direct, forceful 
style. Though the contents of the book 
are classified as lectures, they do not lapse 
into formal dialectic. The accent of a 
warm, positive, Christian experience may 
always be heard. 

Perhaps the book contains an excess of 
affirmation, and too much prepossession 
to be convincing to the thoroughly critical 
mind. Frequent statements assume a 
readiness of assent probably on the part 
of those who first heard them, but a readi- 
ness which is hardly to be expected of those 
who have been driven to ask the questions 
which the book purports to answer. 


Concessions to the progress of liberal 
thought with respect to Jesus are marked, 
but the interpretation of the Trinity found 
in the last chapter will hardly satisfy 
either the orthodox or the thorough-going 
liberal. The dissociation of religion from 
the idea of utility seems overdrawn. 
Robert S. Miller. 
CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


The Book of Christian Classics. A 
Comprehensive Anthology of the Devotional 
Literature of Christianity. Hdited by Mi- 
chael Williams. New York: Liveright, In- 
corporated. 466 pp. 


This anthology is of peculiar interest to 
that large and growing element in the 
liberal church that feels the need of a 
“catholic” church, preaching with author- 
ity a truly ‘‘catholic” discipline. 

Mr. Williams has made an excellent se- 
lection trom both Catholic and Protestant 
sources, which are particularly suggestive 
and appealing during the Lenten season. 
He has skillfully balanced autobiography, 
counsel, mysticism and poetry, and the 
works of famous writers such as Newman 
and Francis Thompson with lesser-known 
ones such as Lancelot Andrewes and 
William Law. The book is attractively 
bound and printed. The editor would 
perform a great service to the “‘catholic”’ 
liberals if he were to publish a similar an- 
thology of writers during the last half 
century. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
SAFEGUARDING OUR 
CIVILIZATION 


Some Ancient Safeguards of Civili- 
zation. By R. Travers Herford. London: 
The Lindsay Press. 48 pp. 


This is the Essex Hall Lecture for 1933 
by the well-known English Unitarian 
minister and Rabbinical scholar, Dr. 
Travers Herford. The author is one in a 
succession of Essex Hall lecturers dating 
back to 1894 and including such distin- 
guished scholars, scientists, philosophers, 
and men of letters as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, J. Estlin Carpenter, Rudolph 
Eucken, Claude G. Montefiore, Bishop 
Charles Gore, Viscount Cecil, Sir E. John 
Russell, the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
and others equally eminent. The thesis 
which the author propoundsis this: namely, 
that the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
in 476, its inundation by and partition 
among the Barbarians, ushered in the 
Dark Ages; that during those Dark Ages 
the civilization which Judaism, Greece, 
Rome, and Christianity helped build was 
threatened with total extinction; and that 


what prevented its being completely over- 
whelmed and forgotten were three more or 
less contemporary (but working inde- 
pendently of each other) historical proc- 
esses. It is these processes which the 
author regards as the safeguards of ancient 
civilization. They are, in the order in 
which he treats them: (1) the Closing of the 
Talmud; (2) the Consolidation of the 
Catholic Church (the outstanding figure 
in this process being St. Augustine); and 
(8) the Codification of Roman Law under 
Justinian. The author gives brief sketches 
of each one of these three movements, 
then concludes that in these three move- 
ments “the means were provided by 
which the treasures of the higher life of 
humanity were safeguarded, and enabled 
to survive the greatest tempest of the 
Dark Ages.” 
George S. Cooke. 
Ee Jy 


JESUS AND MOHAMMED 


The Genesis and Evolution of Islam 
and Judaeo-Christianity. By J. P. 
Widney. Los Angeles: Pacific Publishing 
Company. 

“This book,’ says Dr. Widney, “is 
largely about the desert peoples, and the 
faith which has come to them. . . . Three 
of the great religions of the world— Islam, 
Judaism, Christianity—were born of the 
desert.”’ The first part of the book, conse- 
quently, is a study of the desert and its 
people. Understanding this, we may have 
an understanding of the background of the 
three great religions of the world; without 
this background we would not understand 
their development. 

It is a little hard for us to comprehend 
that Mohammedanism began with Abra- 
ham, the Ishmaelite. But according to 
Dr. Widney both Islam and Judaism had 
their common beginnings in this great 
Arab character of the desert. “Judaism 
claims him through the genealogical line 
of Isaac and Jacob; Islam, through the 
line of Ishmael and Esau, and the six sons 
by the second wife, Keturah, all of whom 
went back to the desert and the desert 
people again. But back of all lay the an- 
cestral stock of the arid upland plateau of 
Arabia Petrosa, homeland of the Semitic 
peoples, and of the monotheism which they 
have always held as a common racia! faith. 
Yet of the two, Islam probably retains 


the richest store of Abramic tradition, tor - 


to the wandering Arab he is still a living 
personality—ever present in the tales 
told by the evening camp-fire.”’ 

Of the three religions, Dr. Widney claims 
that Mohammedanism is the oldest, and 
most nearly represents the primitive gen- 
erating faith. It is a popular misappre- 
hension that Mohammed was the founder 
of the faith of Islamism. He never 
claimed to be; he was merely the reformer 
of a faith which was hoary with age: and 


the name which it already bore was “‘Is- | 


lam”’—‘‘Peace’”’—and “the Peace of God.’ 
‘It was as a prophet, a teacher, a reform- 
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} er to that older faith, that Mohammed 
4 came, even as the prophets who came in 
/ the vain attempt to reform Israel: only, he 
} met with success, while they failed.” 

Dr. Widney has done an interesting 
j piece of work as well as a very profitable 
one in tracing the origin of this great 
faith back to its original source. It is 
hard for us to understand that a religion 
# that has been so bloody and cruel had its 
jj source with a man whose life was one of 
# peace, yet, with all of its bloodiness, they 
still ery, “Allah il Allah! God is God!’ 
1) What a difference in its final development 
) is the benediction of Jesus, the other ex- 
4 treme from Mohammedanism, “Peace be 
i} with you; my peace I give unto you.”” One 
Dy operating by love, the other by force, and 
y love is conquering the world. 

The book is concise and illuminating. 
) It condenses many pages of history into a 
| single sentence, yet it is clear and unam- 
The student will find it very 
t) helpful in the study of the three great re- 
@ ligions of the desert—Islam, Judaism, and 
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JOHN WESLEY 


John Wesley. By Bonamy Dobree. 
| “Great Lives’ series. New York: The 
) Macmillan Company. 1388 pp. $.75. 

| The distinguished essayist and literary 
i, historian who writes this little biography 
@ brings to his task a crisp style, a complete 
@ familiarity with eighteenth-century Eng- 
j) land, and a keen eye for the juicier morsels 
| of Wesley’s journals. He cannot help ad- 
i) miring the great Methodist’s tireless ener- 
4) gy, his fascinating power over friend and 
! 1 foe, and his serene fearlessness. He is 
| aware of the significance of the Methodist 
. | movement for the “forgotten men” of two 
{ continents, but he has a fundamental lack 
| of sympathy with the religion of Metho- 
| dism, if not with all religion. But the 
i) book is for the most part an interpretation 
) of Wesley as a multiple personality, “the 
i) prig-Wesley of Oxford, together with the 
/ smoothly fashionable parson; the rigid 
| authoritarian of Savannah, together with 
| the egotistic savior of his own soul; the 
| torn and riven Wesley, the almost fanati- 
| eal theolept’’; the evangelizer and the or- 
| ganizer. 

From the first page to the last, the author 
finds that Wesley’s career is in its most im- 
| portant aspects an illustration of the subtle 
| workings of religious pride and of a sophi- 
: cating “reason” that knowingly utilizes 
| the advantages of inconsistency. The 
following passages from the concluding 
| pages of the biography indicate the au- 
' thor’s underlying interpretation: “All the 
| time he gave everywhere, of the spirit 
{ that was in him. And it was abundant. 
Certainly there was in him the desire to 
{ rule; it was an instinct which shared the 
} honor of possessing him with the desire to 
| give, but then the end for which he wished 


{ to rule was selfless. Or at least, since 
I 


Wesley was Methodism, and Methodism was 
Wesley; since his pride was transmuted 
into identification of himself with the 
thing he had made; since the morbid pre- 
occupation with himself which had marked 
his early years had taken an outward direc- 
tion—his actions had precisely the same 
effect as though he had been selfless. 
Without his intense egotism he would 
never have accomplished what he did. . . . 
Nevertheless, because giving was a part 
of his egotism he came to be the best-loved 
man in England and Ireland.’”’ And then 
the following paragraph is the concluding 
one of the book: ‘‘Hach of the hundreds who 
gathered to the funeral was presented 
with an effigy of John Wesley, arrayed in 
canonicals, adorned with a halo and a 
crown, the whole beautifully stamped on a 
biscuit and handed them in an envelope 
of paper.” Lincoln’s colloquial comment 
on a friend’s book which he was constrained 
to review seems fitting here: ‘This is a 
good book for them as likes this kind of 
book.’”’ 
James Luther Adams. 
* 2k 
MARTIN LUTHER 


Martin Luther, Oak of Saxony. By 
Edwin P. Booth. New York: Round Table 
Presse s2lle pps 2.00. 


In this book we have a very life-like 
biography of the great reformer, which has 
value not only because it makes him ac- 
tually live by dramatic presentation of the 
materials about him and quotations from 
his own writings, but also because it in- 
cludes in it some mention of contemporan- 
eous events in other parts of the world. 
One who knows the life of Luther might 
take issue with the author’s picture of 
Luther’s father as a very religious man. 
The facts seem to be, according to the 
competent historian McGiffert, that Lu- 
ther’s father was more formally than de- 
voutly religious. Again, the author’s 
statement of Luther’s response to natural 
beauty, as in his trip to Switzerland, is 
quite negatived by Luther’s own records 
of his trip, in which he showed chiefly an 
interest in places that had religious asso- 
ciations and did not once mention the 
beauty of the Alps through which he 
passed. Again, although perhaps every 
reader of the book would know that fact, 
it is unfortunate that on page 108 the text 
reads “‘Latin and Greek’’ when it should 
read “Latin and German.” 

However, it must be said that the book 
is very good, because it states clearly 
answers to the popular questions concern- 
ing Luther, such as the contents of the 
material he prepared for the instruction 
of children and the origin of the term 
“Protestant.’’ The present reviewer found 
the book especially interesting because of 
the details concerning other persons and 
movements related to the work of Luther. 
The author, Edwin P. Booth, is professor of 
History in Boston University. 

Julius F. Krolfifer. 


THE FORERUNNERS OF JESUS 


The Prophets of Israel. By S. Parkes 
Cadman. Illustrated by Frank O. Salisbury. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 197 
(O05 biByPAD. 

This book, with a flavor of piety, will, I 
hope, be bought and read by a good propor- 
tion of Dr. Cadman’s hosts of admirers. It 
is a series of brief, vivid sketches of the 
prophets from Moses to Daniel. It is not 
a book for the scholar. It is not meant to 
be. It is of a sort that is useful and im- 
portant, nevertheless. New knowledge 
must be made a part of the popular mind. 
Dr. Cadman’s great influence should make 
this book a powerful force in this process. 

The unforgivable sin in such a book is 
dullness. Of this, Dr. Cadman is never 
guilty. He adopts the historical method 
throughout. Prophets are not eulogized 
simply because they are in the Bible. 
The narrow, bitter nationalism of Nahum 
and Joel is not spared, although there is a 
concession to orthodoxy in a sort of apolo- 
gia for the presence of bad examples in the 
literature of edification. On the whole, 
the book is accurate as well as readable. 
There are, however, occasional misstate- 
ments and misinterpretations, and, what 
is harder to bear, occasional lapses into 
rhetoric. These are minor matters com- 
pared with the fact that Dr. Cadman has 
given us a sane, wholesome, and thoroughly 
interesting account of the prophets. Mr. 
Salisbury, whose work is well known both 
here and in England, has prepared the il- 
lustrations. 

In spite of their conventionality, these 
portraits have power and beauty. Drap- 
eries over-abound in this convention. 
Some day a painter will attempt more 
realistic portraits of the prophets. When 
that day comes, Isaiah will not be a hooded 
figure, and Ilijah will not be an old man 
with a fringed shawl. Within the limits of 
the convention, however, Mr. Salisbury 
has done admirable work. His ‘‘Daniel’’ 
is especially vivid and arresting. 

Thomas H. Billings. 
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PRAYERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Prayers for Services. A Manual for 
Leaders of Worship. Compiled and Edited 
by Morgan Phelps Noyes. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 297 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Noyes has collected prayers from 
an exceptionally wide source which may 
be used by the minister on every occasion 
on which prayers are given. The prayers 
are traditional in spirit, but catholic in 
essence. Unitarians are well represented 
by Channing, Rufus Ellis, Henry Wilder 
Foote, Robert Collyer, Martineau, Pea- 
body, and Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
Reinhold Niebuhr finds a place here side 
by side with Alcuin and Aquinas. The 
book will be of great help to every one who 
prefers to rely upon the great prayers of 
religious genius rather than upon his own 
inspiration. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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“HYMN FOR THE NATION” 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I saw with interest that you published in 
your February 29 issue Josephine Daskam 
Bacon’s “Hymn for the Nation,” which 
won first prize of $100 in the nation-wide 
contest of American poets for the best in- 
ternational hymn to the Beethoven Ode 
to Joy Choral, from his Ninth Symphony. 
It is a stirring, timely, eloquent hymn, and 
should be sung in every church, college, 
and school ijn our land. 

I think your readers would be interested 
to know that it was sung in Symphony Hall 
on February 22 by a choir of five hundred 
voices, with an orchestra of seventy-five 
pieces, at the eleventh Annual Interna- 
tional Festival sponsored by the Women’s 
Municipal League and Community Ser- 
vice of Boston. Mr. Russell A. Cook con- 
ducted it with authority and a fine sense of 
line and melody content. 

Only one thing marred it, and a plain, 
quaint, little woman of foreign birth, beside 
me, voiced it. She discovered first the 
international hymn printed on the program, 
read it, and with glowing eyes exclaimed: 
“Dat fine! Dey ought to sing dat, to- 
day.” Then she discovered the Star 
Spangled Banner announced as the fol- 
lowing number on the program. ‘Den 
dey sing dat,” she said with anxious dis- 
appointment. ‘“‘Yore America—always she 
do dat.” 

I left the hall thinking: We honor our 
great George Washington because he saw 
ahead of his time, and at a critical moment 
in our history, he urged and forced the 
early states, which were thinking only of 
their own sovereign rights and independ- 
ence, to think nationally, take the next 
step, and so build up the prosperity and 
greatness of our country. Would that we 
might have as great a leader today to make 
our one-hundred-per cent nationalistic na- 
tion realize that international thinking and 
action, so admirably voiced in Mrs. Ba- 
con’s international hymn, are the im- 
perative needs today for our own enlight- 
ened self-interest in this threatening mo- 
ment in world affairs. 

I Sh, COMO. 


Belmont, Mass. 
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ORDINATION, INSTALLATION, 
OF MR. STEELE AT KEOKUK 


Wayne Hobart Steele was ordained to 
the ministry and installed as the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Keokuk, 
Iowa, the oldest Unitarian church in the 
state, at a Sunday afternoon service, 
February 18. Members of the liberal 
clergy of Iowa and Illinois and denomina- 
tional executives participated in the ser- 
vice. 

The service opened with an invocation 
by Rev. Ward Burgess Jenks, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Quincy, III. 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, preached 
the sermon. The act of ordination and 


installation was led by Glen Carlson, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Keokuk 
church. . Mr. Jenks then offered the prayer 
of ordination. 

Rev. Laura B. Galer, minister of the 
Universalist church in Mt. Pleasant, Lowa, 
gave the charge to the minister. Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
then on a visit to churches of the Middle- 
West and the South, delivered the charge 
to the congregation. Kev. Eleanor Gordon, 
retired Unitarian clergyman of Hamilton, 
Jll., extended the right hand of fellowship. 
Dale Carroll, editor of The Daily Gate City, 
gave the welcome to the community. The 
newly installed minister pronounced the 
benediction. Foliowing the prayer of 
ordination a solo was sung by Miss Irva 
Peters, director of church music. 
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ORDINATION, INSTALLATION, 
OF ROBERT S. HOAGLAND 


At the request of the Unitarian church 
of Jamestown, N. Y., the First Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, ll., ordained Robert 
S. Hoagland February 18. The service was 
held in the Hull Memorial Chapel, taking 
the place of a vesper service of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Proiessor Clay- 
ton R. Bowen of Meadville conducted the 
service and gave the sermon and the 
charge to the minister. President Sydney 
B. Snow offered the prayer of ordination. 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
church, presented the statements for the 
churches and extended the right hand of 
fellowship. 

“He who exercises the priestly office,” 
said Professor Bowen, “‘in ever so slight a 
degree must be conscious, if he is not to be 
futile and ridiculous, that the mark of the 
priest, in the words of an anonymous 
preacher in the New Testament, is that he 
‘is appointed to represent his fellowmen in 
their relations with God’—not simply to 
instruct them by the recital of his own 
opinions, still less to use them as labora- 
tory material tor his experiments in peda- 
gogy, amateur sociology, or abnormal] 
psychology. He is to represent them, 
taking somehow up unto himself all their 
needs, their aspirations, their better de- 
sires, their weaknesses too and their sins— 
understanding, sympathizing, loving, un- 
til they are he and he they, representing 
them in their relations with God, with 
what is ultimate and commanding.” 

Mr. Hoagland was installed as minister 
of the Jamestown Unitarian church, 
February 18. Dr. George F. Patterson 
gave the sermon; Harry J. Holroyd led the 
congregation in the act of installation; 
Dr. A. E. Randell, minister of the First 
Congregational Church of 
gave the prayer; Rev. Cornelis Heijn of 
the Dunkirk, N. Y., Unitarian church 
gave the invocation, the readings, and the 
welcome to the Meadville Conference; 
Mayor Leon F. Roberts extended the wel- 
come to the community; Dr. Patterson 


Jamestown, . 


gave the charge to the minister and the 
congregation. 

Mr. Hoagland received his academic 
training at the high school in St. Marys, 
Ohio, and at St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., where he was graduated in 1928 with 
the highest honors ever awarded by the 
school. He then studied three years in 
Meadville Theological School, and later 
spent two years in Europe under different 
scholarships, one year as Crutt Fellow. 
His study was chiefly at the University of 
Marburg. He came into intimate contact 
with the liberal movement in most Euro- 
pean countries, especially Italy, Hungary 
Czechoslovakia, and Transylvania. 

* # 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—-Remaining speakers 
for the Wednesday Lenten services at the 
Church of the Saviour are: March 21, 
Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, Church of the 
Redeemer (Universalist), Newark, N. J.; 
March 28, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Com- 
munity Church, New York City. Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, will preach for the Good Friday 
vesper service, March 30. 


San Diego, Calif.—-Dr. Howard B. 
Bard, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, is preaching a series of sermons 
during Lent on “The Contribution of 
Science to Religion.” 


Eugene, Ore.—The annual meeting of 
the Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Eugene, Ore., was held Sunday 
evening, February 4. Officers were elected 
as follows: Moderator, Professor N. B.- 
Zane; recording clerk, Mrs. Verona Merrell; 
financial clerk, Dr. M. Ashton; treasurer, 
John F. Walden; superintendent of the 
church school, Mrs. Verona Merrell. New 
members of the board: Mrs. E. F. Judkins, 
Frank E. Semon, Miss Grace Robertson, 
for three years; Mrs. Dugald Campbell, 
Mrs. Anna Whytal, Robert Jackson, for two 
years. The meeting voted to make Mrs. 
Rose G. Osborn and Mr. Dugald Camp- 
bell honorary life members of the board 
in recognition of their devoted service to 
the church. ; 


Dorchester, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church in Dorcester, Mass., held its an- 
nual meeting on Monday, January 22. 
Mr. Frederic H. Fay was chosen modera- 
tor. Elections were as follows: Clerk, 
William Hoag; treasurer, Charles F. Get- 
temy; collector, Frank L. Clapp. Trus- 
tees, for three years: Walter H. Cutter, 
George C. Glidden, Mrs. Bertha B. Hib- 
bard. 


Lexington, Mass.—According to the 
custom of a number of years community 
Lenten services are to be held during Holy 
Week. The first one will be in the First 
Unitarian Church, Monday, March 26. 
The other services will be Tuesday at the 
Hancock Unitarian Church, Wednesday 
at the Baptist, and Friday at the Episcopal 
Church. The services will be at 8 o’clock 
in the evening. 
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) MORE WORK IN THESE DAYS 
| FOR LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


More than twice as many people have 

* been helped in emergencies than in the 
© previous year, it was revealed at the forty- 
third annual business meeting of the 
Lend a Hand Society, held January 31 in 
| Boston, Mass. 
7, The following officers were elected: 
# President, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot; vice- 
#) presidents, Henry R. Scott, Rev. Harold 
»|G. Arnold; clerk, Miss Anna Hall; treas- 
turer, Robert H. Loomis; directors, the five 
#)mentioned and Miss Blanche L. Merritt, 
+ Rev. Sidney Lovett, Mrs. George S. Fuller, 
* Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, Rev. Harold I. 
*# Merrill, Miss Mary A. Clapp, and Rev. 
' Seth Rogers Brooks. Miss Clapp of the 
4) research department o1 the Boston Council 
of Social Agencies, and Mr. Brooks, min- 
> ister of the Universalist church in Malden, 
1; Mass., were the only new directors, and 
-were chosen to fill the vacancies caused by 
‘\the death of Walter W. Simmons and the 
resignation of Waitstill H. Sharp. 
The report of the treasurer showed total 
§) receipts for 1933 of $10,846 and disburse- 
7) ments of $14,500. The Hale Endowment 
*|Fund now amounts to $114,712.52. Mr. 
ji Loomis stated that the outiook is con- 
|'siderably brighter this year for the material 
i} welfare of the Society. 
f Miss Mary C. Coburn, who has com- 
) pleted her first year as executive secretary, 
5|\ told in her interesting report of an unusual- 
d ly busy year in which more than twice as 
4) many people have been helped in emergen- 
8) cies than in the previous year. 
4 Much interest was aroused by an ex- 
it) hibit of some of the activities of the Society 
i) which was on display for several days. It 
included a model set of books, a map 
(showing the libraries assisted through the 
' Book Mission in 1933, a layette, a minia- 
%) ture wheel-chair with invalid doll, and a 
display of some of the forms of relief 
Hgiven. Part of this exhibit is now at the 
central office. 


oe 


Melrose, Mass.—The Unitarian Con- 
# gregational Society of Melrose, Mass., 
) i held its annual meeting Monday evening, 
January 8, in the parish house. There 
4) was a good attendance to hear the reports 
of the officers and committees and to tran- 
| sact the necessary business under the di- 
| rection of Moderator Errol H. Twitchell. 
| Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, acting pastor 
jin place of Rey. Henry T. Secrist on leave 
‘of absence in Florida, addressed the meet- 
j/ ing. At his suggestion, it was voted to 
‘send a night telegram of greetings to the 
| Secrists, and also to the clerk, Mr. George 
_G. Dearborn, who is at present in the Mel- 
/ rose Hospital. The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, Alfred H. Downing; 
clerk, George G. Dearborn. Standing 
) committee: Miss Grace H. Robbins (for 
i three years) and Errol H. Twitchell. 
“Nominating committee: George L. Davis, 
Arthur N. Howe, Mrs. Roger W. Kinsman. 


AN INTERESTING YEAR 
AT MONTREAL CHURCH 

A group of Transylvanian Unitarians 
affiliated with the Church of the Messiah 
(Unitarian) in Montreal, P. Q., was an 
interesting item in the report of the minis- 
ter, Rev. Lawrence Clare, at the annual 
meeting. Mr. Clare said: ‘Everything is 
done that we can do to make their life 
in Canada happier than in the nature of 
things it tends to be. They are trained 
Unitarians, brought up in that ancient 
branch of our Church—which startles us 
somewhat by being episcopal in its gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Clare pointed to the phenomenal 
success of the production of ‘“‘Everyman,”’ 
which grew out of the activities of the 
Congregational Club, a recently formed 
organization. The performances were 
seen by about 6,000 people. The regular 
church services throughout the year were 
well attended, and evening services were 
instituted in January with results suf- 
ficiently encouraging to justify the ex- 
periment on a larger scaie later. At the 
close of the meeting, the congregation 
presented Mr. Clare with the two volumes 
of the new Oxford Dictionary. 

Church officers elected were: President, 
George Falconer; secretary, W. C. R. An- 
derson; treasurer, George M. ldwards; 
wardens, A. E. Warren, Dakers Cameron, 
J. W. Pearson, Professor N. N. Evans. 

ae 
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MRS. GANNETT’S BIRTHDAY 


Celebration is civic event in Rochester, 


Iie WE 


The eightieth birthday of Mary T. 
Lewis Gannett, widow of William Chan- 
ning Gannett, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Rochester, N. Y., from 
1889 to 1908, was a civic occasion in 
Rochester. Mrs. Gannett’s labors in the 
church with Dr. Gannett were notable, 
but her activities in other movements of 
public importance gave opportunity for a 
broader observance. 

The observance took place February 27 
in Gannett House, parish house of the 
church, with the city’s former mayor, 
Isaac Adler, presiding. Tableaux repre- 
senting some of her more important ac- 
tivities formed an important part of the 
program. 

As friend of Susan B. Anthony, an al- 
most lifelong member of the Rochester 
church, Mrs. Gannett was one of the early 
leaders of the woman suffrage movement. 
With Miss Anthony later she helped com- 
plete the fund which made it possible for 
trustees of the University of Rochester to 
admit women as students. She was one of 
the founders of the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, and was active in 
the movement which resulted in the elec- 
tion as Rochester’s first schoo! commission- 
er of Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
later president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. With Dr. Gannett she was 
active in carrying on the work of the Boys’ 


18] 


Evening Home, one of the pioneer church 
social-service institutions in the country. 
Her interest in the Negro began in her 
girlhood at Altoona, Pa., where her 
Quaker father and mother helped maintain 
an important link in the Underground 
Railroad. A Negro chorus recognized 
this phase of her service by contributing a 
program of spirituals at the observance. 

Mrs. Gannett’s interest in and work for 
world peace were the theme of one tableau. 
This was portrayed by members of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Other organizations which recognized Mrs. 
Gannett’s efforts and leadership by par- 
ticipating in the celebration were: The As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Woman’s Educational and 
Industria! Union, the Rochester World 
Peace Committee, the Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance, the League of Women Voters, 
the Consumers’ League, the League for 
Industrial Democracy, the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom, 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 

The observation was planned by a citi- 
zens’ committee representing both Mrs. 
Gannett’s personal friends and representa- 
tives of organizations which she had en- 
couraged. 

H.W.S. 
* 
GOOD WORK AT SAN FRANCISCO 


The First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, Calif., at its annual meeting 
unanimously passed a resolution looking 
toward future action by the society with 
respect to joining the Free Church Fel- 
lowship. Abbot A. Hanks, Philip C. 
Knapp, and Lauder W. Hodges were 
chosen as trustees for the ensuing term of 
three years. Officers for the new term were 
elected: Abbot A. Hanks, moderator; 
Philip C. Knapp, treasurer; and DeWitt 
C. Treat, clerk. 

Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton, the minister, in 
a final word, congratulated the trustees 
and officers on their able and careful 
handling of the church affairs, resulting in 
a sound condition exceeded by few churches 
in the denomination. Presidents of the 
various organizations were also commended 
for their splendid reports showing active 
memberships. He urged that the con- 
gregation be more alive to their privileges 
as members of a free church, the rostrum 
of which is the superior of any editorial 
chair or university platform or radio mi- 
crophone in freedom of utterance. 

* * 

Pomona, Calif.—The First Unitarian 
Church is another parish that gives pub- 
licity to admirable motion pictures. It 
posts each month in the Alliance and so- 
cial and Sunday-school room, the bulletin 
of the California Motion Picture Council. 
Mrs. David H. Ray, who issues the bulletin 
for a group of women’s organizations— 
Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, Club, and 
University—is a member of the Los An- 
geles, Calit., Unitarian church. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Faith is the mother 
of great things. 


Charles E. Park. 


AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Seminary Week at the King’s Chapel 
noon services in Boston, Mass., will be 
held Tuesday to Friday, March 20-28. 
Tuesday at 12 noon, Prof. Angus Dun, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach; Wednesday, Dean 
Vaughan Dabney, Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School; Thursday, Dean Emeritus 
Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theological 
School; Friday, Professor Herbert H. Far- 
mer, Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
Monday, at 12 noon, Raymond C. Robin- 
son will give an organ recital. 


* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


The Sunday School Union wii! meet 
March 19 at the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brookline, Mass. After supper a con- 
ference will be led by Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft at 7 o’clock on ‘‘Visual Aids in Biblical 
Courses.” The teacher-training course, 
held also at 7 o’clock, and led by Miss An- 
nie I. Pousland, will consider these ques- 
tions: ‘“Why is the discusson and assign- 
ment method important?” and “What is 
the teacher’s part in a discussion lesson?”’ 

The general meeting will open at 8 
o’clock. The speaker will be Professor 
James P. Berkeley of Andover-Newton 
Theological School; his subject, ‘The 
Place of Biblical Content and Ideas in 
Character Education.” 


a * 


SOCIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE 


The General Alliance Committee on So- 
cal Service will conduct a conierence 
Friday, March 23, at 10.30 a. m., in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The moving picture situation will be con- 
sidered, and Edwin Ansin will speak on 
“Block-Booking and Blind-Buying.” Ali 
interested in this very vital subject are 
urged to attend. 

* * 
FRIENDS OF PROCTOR 
PLAN ENTERTAINMENT 


An entertainment will be given under 
the auspices of the Friends of Proctor As- 
sociation Friday evening, March 23, at 
the Hotel Commander, Cambridge, Mass. 
After dinner in the ball room at 6.45 p. m., 
there will be an address by Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of Salem, Mass., with brief re- 
marks by John W. Sever, president of the 
senior class, Ralston Darley, representing 
the three under-classes, and Headmaster 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


2416 Allston Way 
| been made, and are for sale at cost—25 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. 
tion address 


_ President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


| Unitarian. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Photographs of the six pictorial educa- 
tional posters issued by the League have 


cents each for 5-inch by 77-inch prints, or 


| $1.50 for the set; 50 cents each for 8-inch 


by 10-inch pictures, or $3.00 for the set. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


' must have the loyal support of every 


Each subscription counts. If 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $8.00 per year. 


Carl B. Wetherell. The Proctor Quartette, 
comprising Edgar Webb, William Renge, 
Charles Bullock and Lyle H. Farrell, will 
sing. 

Following community singing, there will 
be a short play, “Winsome Winnie,” 
based on a story by Stephen Leacock, and 
presented through special arrangement 
with the Walter Baker International Play 
Bureau by the Proctor Players. The cast 
will be: Josiah Fuller, Ralston Darley, 
John Sever, Robert Goff, John Todd, A. 
Bradley Williams, George Dunbar, and 
Sanford Bates. Dancing will follow. 

Although the purpose of the entertain- 
ment is to stimulate interest in Proctor 
Academy, there will be no solicitation for 
funds. All friends of Proctor are urged 
to be present and to bring potential 
friends, especially parents of boys who 
need what Proctor has to offer. 

Reservations for the evening at $1.50 
each should be made on or before March 21 
to Mrs. James W. Sever, 25 Appleton 
Street, Cambridge (Telephone—Porter 
2028). Special tickets, good for dancing 
only (9.30-12), may be obtained at the hall 


that evening. Remittances sent will guar- 
antee reservations which may be obtained 
at the hall that evening. The senior class 
will attend as guests of the school. 


koe 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


John W. Sever, ’34, of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Leslie R. Phalen, ’34, of Somerville, 
Mass., have been elected president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively of the 
senior class. 

Ralston B. Darley, ’86, of Lexington, 
Mass., will be the undergraduate speaker 
to represent the three lower classes at the 
annual Friends of Proctor banquet to be 
held March 28, in Cambridge. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell was a 
recent speaker at the Billerica, Cambridge, 
and Chestnut Hill, Mass., Alliances. 
March 11 he and Mrs. Wetherell attended 
a tea given by Mrs. James U. Tolles in 
Boston, Mass., tor Proctor graduates and 
former students living in or near Boston. 

Term examinations are to be held March 
20-22. Spring vacation extends from 
March 22 to April 2 inclusive. 


For informa- 
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25 Beacon Street 


’ What of Our Future? 


That is the question that many of our colleagues in a common 


faith are facing today. 


One church can do little, but all together we can help them 
through their desperate situation ON TO RECOVERY! 


Here is a CHALLENGE, and an OPPORTUNITY for all who 
can to give to the utmost of their ability. 


CHECKS should be made payable to 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
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Pleasantries 


Katherine Cornell’s dressing room was 


once the scene of the separate and chance | 


arrivals of three such weird sisters as 


Theda Bara, Mrs. Leslie Carter, and Mrs. | 
I tried to do the | 


Patrick Campbell. 
honors—surely the great Mrs. Campbell 
knew the great Mrs. Carter. “Honored, 


honored!” Mrs. Campbell boomed, and | 
then, without relinquishing the infuriated | 


hand of Mrs. Carter, she confided to me in 
a whisper that rattled the theater, “I 
thought she was dead.”—Alexander Wooli- 


cott in Cosmopolitan. 
oo * 


Patient: “Doctor, I’m bothered with a | 


queer pain. When I bend forward, stretch 
out my arms and make a semicircular 
movement with them, a sharp sting comes 
in my left shoulder.”’ 

Doctor: “But why make such motions?”’ 

Patient: “Well, if you know any other 
way for a man to get on his overcoat, I 
wish you’d let me know.”’—Saini John 
Telegraph-Journal. 

When the doctor arrived he found the 
patient in tears. 

“Cheer up, my good man,” he said, 
“you'll pull through.” 

“It isn’t that, doctor,” groaned the pa- 
tient, ‘but just think of all the money I’ve 
spent for apples to keep you away.”— 
London Humor. 

Truck driver, killed in a collision with a 
passenger train here, met death, a coroner’s 
jury decided Friday, by driving too fast 
and being unable to stop in time. The 
verdict added this sentence: 

“He should be more careful at crossings.” 
—Des Moines paper. 
* * 

We don’t care about the tax on cosme- 
tologists, but.we don’t like this new jargon. 
Cosmetologist! What has become of the 
old-fashioned beautician? 
have the facial ameliorationists gone?—- 
F. P. A. in New York Herald Tribune. 

* * 

Ad in English paper: ‘“He’s probably 
dead now, but if not, I should like the 
motor-cyclist who cut in between my car 
and a coach near Pothill on Sunday to 
know that his survival owes nothing to my 
good wishes.’’—Boston Transcript. 

Ee 

He: “I shall never marry until I meet a 

woman who is my direct opposite.” 


She (encouragingly): ‘Well, Mr. Duffer, | 


there are numbers of intelligent girls in this 
neighborhood.” — New Outlook. 

“Did you ever attend a school for stut- 
tering?” 

“N-n-no, I j-j-i-just picked it up.”—- 
Purple Parrot. 


“Does your husband always lie to you?” | 


“No, some nights I’m too tired to ask 
questions.” — Jester. 


And where | 
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~ Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— King’s Chapel (1686). School 

and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 

ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 

| son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
| cital by Mr. Robinson; March 20, Rev. Prof. Angus 
| Dun, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; March 21, Dean Vaughan Dabney, D. D., 
Andover Newton Theological School; March 22, Dean 
Lee 8. MeCollester, D. D., Emeritus, Crane Theo- 
logical School; March 23, Rev. Prof. Herbert H. 
Farmer, Hartford Seminary Foundation. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. 
| minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Sun- 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, IIll., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day,11a.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 


Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1380 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocyeles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H, Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kilocycles. 
| Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
| Blake, Friday, 7.80 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., The Humanist Society, 
Rev. Gordon Kent, Friday, 10.15 a. m., 
Station KSCJ, 1330 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 


kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


EUROPE 26 DAYS $197 


All Expenses Land and Sea. 30,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Seven Country Tour and Passion Play, $339. Holy 
| Land, $265. Round World, $389. Send for book. 


| ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston St., Boston 


Dr. Minot Simons, | 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. | 


Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 


Five Thousand Dollars More 
MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY — 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Classified Advertising 


Care for Invalids—Trained nurse with good ref- 
erences will board and care for a few invalids in 
her own house in Boston for $7 per week. Tel. 
Talbot 2825. ' 

Maple Syrup—How and where pure maple syrup and 
sugar are made, a radio address by Governor 
Stanley C. Wilson of Vermont, sent free on re- 
quest by O. H. Jackson, Westford, Vt. 

Wanted—Woman with sound training as librarian ~ 
and some practical experience, for position in 7 
which Unitarian background and genuine interest 
in the church are among the essential qualifica-— 
tions. Write, giving academic record, experience, — 
ete., to C-186-The Christian Register. 4 


Contemporary . 
American — 
Literature 


and Religion 


HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


seo aatias 
ee ee ee ers 


area 


by 


a 


Rare is that book which gives a changed outlook — 
on life. Prof. Luccock strips modern writers of — 
externalities and reveals their spiritual significance. — 
In this book you delve beneath mere content to 

the meaning and significance of Sinclair Lewis, — 
Aldous Huxley, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Dorothy Parker and roo other contemporary 

authors. 


A book that is incisive, authoritative, and epi- 
grammatic. An instance: ““We can learn more 
of the sickness of soul of New York City from 
Michael Gold’s ‘Jews Without Money’ than 
from all the reports of the Federation of Churches 
published in the last thirty years. 


A book that plumbs the spirituality of our | 


to-day. 310 pages, $2.00. Order from your 
own bookseller, or 
CHICAGO 
WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY Ciitcaso 


